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cles5 sword over the heads of the Indian merchants in the Colony. It is
time that the sword was removed, and that the sufferers were permitted
to feel that they are under British constitutional rule and not under Russian
autocracy.

Indian Opinion, 23-9-1905

90. MR. GOGH AND INDIANS
Mr. George Goch, the Mayor of Johannesburg, let himself go, as
the phrase goes, at the meeting recently held in Potchefstroom under the
auspices of the Transvaal Progressive Association, He spoke, not as simple
Mr. Goch holding independent views, but as a representative of the Pro-
gressive Association, and as one bound to express the official views, whe-
ther they coincided with his own conscientious opinions or not. Mr. Goch,
in 1903, was among the few who raised their voices in favour of British
Indians, at the deliberations of the Johannesburg Municipality. He then
considered Asiatic competition to be quite healthy. He considered the
British Indian as a desirable citizen, because he was industrious, thrifty
and law-abiding. Mr. Goch, the Mayor of Johannesburg, does not hesi-
tate to retail the falsehoods that were set in motion by Mr. Loveday and
his friends. He does not scruple to vilify British Indians. He sees in them
a danger to the white community, whereas only a short time ago he con-
sidered them to be a strength to any community in which they were
placed. To him, Asiatics are, to-day,
totally different in their social conditions, whom it is not fair to allow to com-
pete against the white traders, because they could not compete against each
other. The Asiatics have very little sense of the burden of citizenship in the
country. They avoid all the necessary burdens and duties which the white people
have to undertake, and consequently,
says Mr. Goch, triumphantly,
it is not fair to pit the white trader against the Asiatic and to allow the
white trader to go to the wall because there is some far-fetched sentiment (to
which, by the way, he himself succumbed in 1903) that, because the Asiatic is a
British subject from another section of the Empire, he has the right to their
sympathy.
Mr. Goch has not told us what constitutes the burden of citizenship.
If it consists in giving public entertainments, if it consists in opening cham-
pagne bottles, we must confess that the poor Asiatic has very little sense
of such burden; but if it means a readiness to comply with the laws of
the country, to pay one's taxes, to earn one's livelihood by the sweat
of one's brow instead of becoming a public charge, to conform to the social
laws relating to morality, to assist in defending one's country of domicile,
no matter how or in what humble capacity, then we have no hesitation
in saying that the Indian has well discharged the burden of citizenship.
We are afraid, however, that there is no arguing with people who would
wilfully mislead. Mr. Goch knows all that we have been saying about the